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PARALLEL BETWEEN THE NORTHWEST COAST AND 
IROQUOIAN CLANS AND PHRATRIES 

By C. M. BARBEAU 

THE following brief parallel between the tribal and kinship 
groups of the Northwest Coast tribes and those of the 
Iroquoian stock was first meant to accompany the above 
article, "Iroquoian Clans and Phratries" and a paper entitled 
"Growth and Federation in the Tsimshian Phratries," published 
separately in the International Congress of Americanists, Washing- 
ton, 1915. 

There is a close similarity only in the village or tribal system 
in both areas. Although the culture of these peoples was of a 
different type, their village communities were alike in so far as they 
were more or less permanent complexes of kinsmen and mutually 
unrelated people. In other words, they enibraced members of 
different exogamous groups, either families, clans, or phratries. 
While there is no doubt that, in one or more villages, the members 
of one clan or phratry were predominant, it is now too late to map 
out precisely what were the former respective centers of influence 
of the many Iroquoian clans. Notwithstanding the fact that the 
village communal life had a certain tendency to create a bond of 
sympathy between its unrelated members, the kinship ties between 
relations living in different villages always remained the funda- 
mental factor in their social organization. 

When we compare the families, clans, and phratries of the 
Northwest Coast with those of the Eastern Woodlands, we find 
some comparable features, though much specialized in different 
directions, and many striking differences. Among the Tsimshian 
and neighboring nations of the coast, the phratries, clans, families, 
and even houses, were totemic units, and were patterned after one 
another just as if the smaller unit were an offshoot of the larger one. 
It was quite different among the Iroquoian tribes, where the clan 
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alone was totemic. The degree of development of the various 
individual totemic features naturally differed in these two areas. 
The belief in the supernatural protection and guidance of the 
group totem was nowhere in the foreground, although present; but 
while the use of its pictorial or plastic representation as a crest was 
quite trivial among the Iroquoian tribes, it reached an abnormal 
development on the West Coast. The lists of individual names 
belonging exclusively to the clans among the Iroquoian tribes, and 
either to the phratries, the clans, the families, or the houses, on the 
Coast, reveal an uneven tendency to refer to some real or mythical 
traits of the totem; such references being more common on the 
West Coast. Exogamy was everywhere the main phratric attribute, 
although, among the Iroquoian tribes, it was derived from the 
more typical and persistent clan exogamy. 

What strikes the observer as the most fundamental fact in the 
Iroquoian social system, taken as a whole, is the clan. On the 
Coast, however, the phratries and the families alone are plainly 
discernible. To get some knowledge of the clans one has to study 
the history of the people and unravel their complex relationship 
system. The clan here, in the course of time, gradually loses its 
individuality in the phratry. The Iroquoian clan, on the other 
hand, always retained its marked individuality within the phratry, 
and when one of the two disappeared it was the phratry and not 
the clan. Contrarily, the downfall of the ancient customs, on the 
West Coast, has left the phratries firmly established in the mind 
of the natives, while the frontiers between the clans now have 
almost disappeared. When, moreover, the neighbors of the Iro- 
quoian tribes borrowed or imitated their social system, the clan 
was the usual model. But most of the interior neighbors of the 
Northwest Coast people have borrowed the familiar Coast phratries, 
presumably without duplicating their constituent elements. 

The difference between the phratries in both areas is radical. 
The Coast phratries are totemic, the Iroquoian ones are non- 
totemic and purely political. The first grew around a clan nucleus, 
both through the differentiation of its parts and the numerous 
gradual outside accessions; the second were due to the arbitrary 
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and sudden federation of hitherto unrelated clans into an evenly 

balanced political body. As a consequence, while the Iroquoian 

phratries were operative chiefly in tribal or national councils and 

feasts, those of the West Coast invaded every phase of domestic life. 

In conclusion, we may mention the perplexing problem of the 

possible historical relation between the West Coast and the Eastern 

Woodland phratries through many intermediate stages. Although 

it is not in our power to find a solution of this question here, we 

feel that the various phratric and moiety systems, appearing 

sporadically in many parts of North America, may have had a 

common remote origin or a single center of diffusion. 

Geological Survey, 
Ottawa, Canada 
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